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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Canada Appoints Three Women Judges. 


ANADA can boast of three women Stipendiary Magistrates, whosit 


alone on the Judicial Bench and try both men and women, Judge 
Emily Murphy, of Alberta, who has held office duting the last seven years, 
was the first woman to be so appointed in the British Empire. Her first 
appointment was in the City of Edmondton, but she now has juris- 
diction over the whole Province of Alberta. The other Canadian women 
judges are Mrs. Alice Jamieson, who is a police magistrate at Calgary, 
Alberta, and Dr. Margaret Patterson, who sits at Toronto. Mrs. Murphy 
and Mrs. Jamieson are also judges of the Juvenile Court. 

In addition to her judicial duties, Mrs, Emily Murphy is a well-known 
author, who writes under the pen name-of “Janey Canuck,” and also finds 
time for numerous local activities. She was president of the Federated 
Women’s Institutes of Canada from 1919-21, and acted as vice-president 
of the National Council of Women of Canada from 1918-23. During the 
war she did valuable work as a member of the War Conference of Women, 
held at the invitation of the War Committee of the Dominion Cabinet. 
Mrs. Murphy contributes to Canadian, English and American magazines, 
and her novels command a steady sale. “The Black Candle” deals with 
the drug traffic with which Mrs. Murphy has been brought into active 
touch owing to her official position. 


OON after Swedish women became politically enfranchised, “House- 
wife Associations” were started by them all over the country, with 
the object of protecting and furthering all interests connected with the 


home, youth and children. These associations are politically and religiously 


neutral and consist of women from all social classes, and with widely dif- 
ferent views of life. The members all have the same responsibility and 
the same rights, so that the interests of both big and small homes are well 
looked after. | 


The associations, which are scattered over all parts of the country, 
in cities as well as in villages, are joined together in one federation, with 
a central committee in Stockholm. In the three other countries of the 
North—Denmark, Norway and Finland—there are similar organizations, 
which work on separate lines, but are united in one great Housewife 
Union of the North. This union gathers together every year the leading 
women of the different nations in a large conference, which is held in 
turn in each of the four countries, and has also started a high school for 


women in the art of bringing up children. The lectures are conducted 
under the control of the Swedish Federation, and are held in Stockholm. 


Is This Equal Rights? 


N Couderay, Wis., according to a leading daily, a shortage of labor 
exists. 
“The big Bekkedal Lumber Company mill and planing mill, 
Beri Myra lath mill and Gunderson’s Custom Sawing sawinill 
are all operating, but the Gundersons do not pony about the 
labor shortage. 
“Granddad Gunderson runs the engine, nee ‘son. does the saw- 
ing, Mrs. Gunderson handles all the lumber -and slabs from 


the saw, while her 10-year-old git! takes care of the fotise and ~~ - 


six younger children in the family.” 
Please note the “division of labor.” 
The grandfather is the engineer. 3 ms 
His son is the sawyer, _ 
The son’s wife, the mother of seven children, is the “off-bearer,” the 
hardest working person in the sawmill. 


The small daughter, only 10 years old, keeps the house, cooks for the 
three workers in the mill and looks after six small children. 


ws 


Guftrads Mevemedl Det To Cle Women. 


HE suffrage movement in Greece, which statted some 35 years ago, 

Owes practically all its vitality to a distinguished woman journalist, 
Mrs. Kalliroe Patren, founder and editor of the Ladies’ Journal in 
Athens, This paper reported international accounts of women’s emancipa- 
tion in other countries, especially in the United States, and agitated for 
the right of Greek women to enter the gymnasiums, universities and School 
of Fine Arts, After some years’ struggle and opposition, these rights 
were conceded. Meanwhile, Mrs. Parren kept in constant touch with the 
world movement for women’s enfranchisement, and attended Suffrage 
Congresses at Chicago, Paris and Geneva. In 1898 she founded a branch 
of the Lyéeum Club in Athens, the objective of one branch of which is the 
political equality of the sexes, The present progress of the woman’s move- 
ment in Greece may fairly be gauged by the number of women’s societies 


_established there of recent years. In addition to the Lyceum Club, these 


fiow. include the Woman’s Suffrage League, the Greek Women Univer- 


sity Students, the Greek Women Socialists and the National League of 


Gteek Women, which comprises 250 affiliated societies throughout Greece 


and the neighboring isles. 


How Marriage Changes Nationalty. 


AttHouch in the majority of countries today the law considers a 


woman to be of the same nationality as her husband, this has by 
no mearis always been true For example, it was not till 1870 that the 
law was passed which causes a British woman to lose her nationality on 
marriage with a foreigner. And if the United States the law making this 
tule universal was not adopted till the beginning of the present century. 
Then, too, in many countries this general rule has exceptions. For ex- 
ample, in France, Bulgaria, Italy and China a woman belonging to one 
of these countries does not lose her nationality if she marries a foreigner 
unless by the laws of his country she acquires his. Another type of ex- 
ception is incorporated in the laws of Germany and Great Britain. Legis- 
lation adopted in these countries in 1913 and 1914 respectively provided 
that where a German or a British husband changed his nationality during 
the marriage, his wife, if she should so desire, should have the right to 
remain German or British as the case might be. One point sometimes 
overlooked is that it is not in every country that a child follows the nation- 
ality of its father, For example, a child of German parents born in 
Britain is cotisidered British under British laws, and German under Ger- 
inan law. 


Matrimonial Bill Has Third Reading. 


HE House of Commons fecently passed the third reading a the 
Matrittionial Causes Bill. This bill is a further step toward equalizing 
the legal statis of husband and wife. The endeavors made by a small 
but persistent minority to block the bill by amendments, and finally recom- 
mit it to a general committee which would have killed it, were all defeated. 
The measure has throughout had the support of the vast majority 
of the House and it may be recalled that when this clause was embodied 
in the bill of 1921 it was supported by both archbishops. Only a few 
Diehards of the stamp of Sit Frederick Banbury were opposed to it. He 
said “there would be no equality between the sexes because God made 
them different.” But the House differed from this view to the extent of 
257 votes to 26. 


Woman Labor Leader Honored. 


RS. LEONORA COHEN, well known in the feminist and in the 

labor worlds in England, an organizer of the National Union of 

General Workers, is the first woman to hold the office of President of the 

Leeds Trades Council. This marks an interesting and important innova- 
tion in Trades Union circles. 
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STRIKE’’ 


ITH a suddenness that would 
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HEN, to her amazement, Monica 


have surprised Monica if she 

had been a social student, the strike broke 
out. She had noticed a little group 
around a notice inside the factory gate, 
and passed it. The machines had started — 
up. She felt rather depressed. Then she | 
heard a voice, Ivy Badger’s. 

“Tell you it’s true.” 

“No, it ain’t.” 


“Yes, ’tis.” 
“Well, what about it?” said Muriel 
Penh. workers. 


“What about what?” said Rose. 

Then Monica thought of something 
else. Idiots these girls were. Clank, 
clank, machine number three choking 


of interest. 


Editor's Note-—The incident here related is an ex- 
cerpt from “Blind Alley,” a war-time novel by W. L. 
George, one of the leading writers of England. It sets 
forth the protest of women workers in a munitions fac- 
tory, who were doing their bit while the country was in 
peril, against discrimination in their hours of work, re- 
sulting in lower wages, while men workers were al- 
lowed absolute self-determination in the matter. 

The incident is illuminating, since fiction though it is, 
it shows the trend of thought in England toward 
“Equality” rather than “special privilege” for women 
The best in fiction is but the reflection of the 
best thought of the period which it depicts, and Mr. 
George’s position as a writer and a feminist is so well 
known as to make his point of view on this vital issue 


found herself saying: “No—I don’t 
think so.” And still swayed by the feel- 
ing that the girls had ‘been unfairly 
treated, she was surprised to find herself 
surrounded by a cheering crowd, who hus- 
tled her along the gangway into the next 
shop. Other centers of irritation existed 
and, by 12 o’clock, almost every girl had 
come out except half a dozen blacklegs 
who, as Ivy put it, “might as well have 
come out with the others, for they'd 
likely be in hospital nevt day.” 

Monica thought this affair lacked 
ferocity, for she had a journalistic idea 
of strikes; meetings, sombre young lead- 
ers with burning eyes, red flags. In fact, 


again. Oh, how she hated number three. 
Then Ivy Badger became more notice- 
able. 

“Cheek, I call it. Why shouldn’t we work overtime if we like?” 

“Motherly care for our little constitutions,” said Muriel Penn. 

“I don’t think,” said Ivy. But I shouldn’t mind if they’d treated the 
men the same as us. Their lordships can work overtime if they want.” 

“It’s a shame.” 

“Shame!” repeated the shop. 

Monica interviewed. “Let’s have a little less talking please,” she said. 
This was an unfortunate remark. The shop immediately grew infuriated, 
and ae Badger, getting off her bench stuck both hands on her hips and 
cried: “There’ll be a lot more talking before this is done. We're going 
on strike.” 

“Yes, we're going on strike!” shouted the shop, enthusiastically adopt- 
ing the idea which had so far not occurred to them, Monica found her- 
self speechless, for every girl flung down her scoop or kicked over her 
bench, and all grouped themselves round the corpulent form of Ivy Badger, 
who had climbed upon a table. 

“Girls!” she shouted, “we’ve had enough of it. We've had enough 
of their old buck. If you haven’t seen that notice I'll tell you what it is: 
The men can work overtime, and the girls have got to knock off at six. 
Is it fair?” 

“No.” 

“Will you stand it?’ 

_ “No!” accompanied by stamping feet. 

“Do you want Cottie to tell you when it’s time to go home to Ma? 

Or will you please yourselves? I tell you, I ain’t come here to be prayed 


on and tucked up in bed, and I don’t want none of their protection. I~ 


know the game. They are afraid we'll earn too much.” 

All the girls clapped their hands. 

“Gives me the fair sick,” said Ivy, with bitter irony, “and before ten 
minutes are over we'll give Cottie the fair sick. Come on! Let’s get 
the others out.” 

Monica put out her hand as Ivy was about to jump to the ground. 

“Suppose you’re against us,” said Ivy looking down at her ferociously. 


F the group of women writers 

who comprise the Editorial 

Board of Eguat Ricuts, none are 

better known to the feminist world 

than Crystal Eastman and Ruth 
Hale, both of whom have but lately joined the Committee. 

Crystal Eastman, who needs no introduction to members of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, has returned to England from the International 
Conference of Women in Rome, and from her home in St. Edmund’s 
Terrace, London, send the following gracious note: 


TWO DISTINGUISHED WRITERS ADDED 
TO EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


the strike was orderly. It culminated in 
an enormous meeting in the canteen, 
which was at first addressed by a few 
junior charge hands, but little by little resolved itself into one enormous 
meeting that was being addressed by everybody. Then the disturbance 
exhausted itself, and two resolutions were passed more or less unani- 
mously, the opposition being disposed of by Muriel Penn, who dragged her 
out by one ear. They amounted to two demands, one for optional over- 
time, the other for the recognition of a committee of shop stewards. Fever- 
ishly Monica found herself elected steward for her shop. She felt cur- 
-iously. proud, rather frightened, for she did not know what this might 
involve. Also, she was disturbed by the sounds which the opposition was 
making in the lavatory, where Muriel Penn and two others were converting 
her under the cold-water tap. Then nothing happened. One o'clock, two 
o'clock came and still nothing happened. At last at half-past two, Ivy 
came back, looking like a dove who had lost her olive branch, with a mes- 
sage that Mr Cottenham, when asked to receive the shop stewards, had said 
he would see them damned first. Monica grew alarmed and inclined to 
resign her position. She disliked the idea of belonging to a group that Cot- 
tenham would see damned. Then her pride rose up, revealed to her that 
in this strike, which seemed foolish, mingled something splendid—a loyalty, 
an honest desire for freedom. 


* * * * * * 


Later only, when she tried to sleep and could not, did a new mood 
descend upon her as a cloud that blots out the moon. She understood 
better this sudden little strike that had seemed so burlesque. Of course, it 
was a petulant affair, but in their incoherent way the girls were standing 
together against injustice. They were sick of being protected against 
even their own bodily weakness ; they claimed to work as long as they liked 
and take the consequences: they claimed that no restriction should be put 
upon women that was not also put upon men. Violently Monica felt that 
this was right, and suddenly she understood the militant suffragettes of 
two years before whom she had thought absurd. They had not been 
absurd: they had been heroic, because they had suffered, even died, for 
an idea. 


“I will surely do what I can 
to deserve my proud position on the 
Editorial Board of Eguat Rieuts, 
which | greatly admire.” 

Ruth Hale is one of the best 
known woman journalists in the country. She is a member of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, Chairman of the Journalists’ Council, President of 
the Lucy Stone League, and the wife of Heywood Broun of the New York 
World. She has signified her willingness to assist actively with the 
paper through suggestions and special articles. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


N Sunday, July 22, the women of America will have an opportunity 
O to do homage to the memory of one of the greatest liberators of 
humanity,the world has ever known, Susan B. Anthony. Every woman 
who is able to do so should join in the pilgrimage to the grave of this 
truly noble woman, for in honoring her memory recognition is made of 
the debt of gratitude which the nation owes her. The tombs of our great 
men are constantly decorated by loving hands, but the simple graves of 
our great women are too often forgotten, To place a flower or a wreath 
on the final resting place of our leader is at the same time to pay tribute 
to the idealism for which she stands. Susan B. Anthony was a living 
symbol of Justice, Courage and Faith, and we cannot too often renew our 
allegiance to that which she typified. The choristers and harpists at the 
grave, the words that will be spoken, will be a precious memory and an 
inspiration to those who participate in the ceremony. 

Not that we shall fancy as we stand in Mt. Hope Cemtery that this 
splendid woman lies there beneath our feet. Nay, neither in life nor death, 
could her flame-like genius be quenched by common clay. Her spirit has 
arisen, eternal, without extinction, even as Liberty itself lives beyond the 
realm of our mortality. We shall place our silent tribute on this conse- 
crated ground, not because she lies there, but because this spot is hallowed 
by her memory. Over her grave we can clasp hands with all the beckon- 
ing future which bears within its bosom the fulfillment of Susan B, 
Anthony’s life work. 

Memory of great deeds nobly done is the shepherd that tends the 
of our ideals and efforts. Let us set aside this one day to remembrance 
of the glorious and enduring contribution made by one life nobly lived, 
and then let us dedicate the years that still_are ours to the service which 
she instituted. Thus will our flowers and our wreaths blossom forever on 


Susan B. Anthony’s grave. 


STANDARDIZING SERVICE 


66 ND of all wealth, the greatest is that given to the nation by the 
mothers—children to develop the country and protect it.” 

These words are not original with us, despite the feminist smack; 
they were written by Arthur Brisbane and were received with nods of 
profound approval over thousands of American coffee cups. Almost any- 
one, no matter how anti-feminist he may be is ready to admit that the 
most significant gift that can be made to humanity is the gift of life. 
Invention, scientifia discovery, organization, all are in vain, if the gift of 
life is withheld, fog if the race perish what boots it how magnificent the 
opportunities for be? 


These facts, which are patent, stimulate thought in the feminist mind. 
By common accord women through motherhood make the greatest of all 
contributions to the racial welfare—their service is absolutely indispen- 
sible, and yet what is the reward ? 

“Love, the comfortable sense of work well done, happiness in the 
shining eyes and bright smiles of their children,” many worthy gentlemen 
and some smug women will reply. Yes, we admit, there is always joy in 
genuine service rendered, but in the past motherhood, like virtue, has too 
often had to be its own reward. Nay more, motherhood has been the 
rod held over the backs of women to drive them to submission; it has 
been the chain to hold them in dependence and to close-rivet them to a 
condition of slavery. 

Men have rationalized their “right” to better pay and bigger oppor- 
tunities than women enjoyed precisely on the ground that they were 
obliged “to support” their wives, and they have claimed dominion over 
all the earth, with its ripe and satisfying rewards, because they regarded 
themselves as the only consequential workers. They created everything, 
with the work of their hands; consequently they earned the right to dole 
it out at will to their dependents. Where has this astonishing situation 
arisen? Why is it that the greatest service that can be rendered to hu- 
manity has entailed a condition comparable to chattel slavery? These 
are questions well worthy the attention of all intelligent women, and not 
to be answered in a word. The involuntary nature of motherhood here- 
tofore, the complete lack of organization among women, the bird-in-the- 
hand philosophy, and more than all custom, have conspired to render 
motherhood more of an ignominy than an advantage in practical economy. 
But back of it all is a misapprehension of the very nature of the service 
rendered. Woman has borne children to a certain man—her husband. 
She has brought up his children; she has worked in his home. It has been 
a personal affair between man and wife and the racial aspects of the 
matter have been forgotten. Each individual women has been dependent 
on an individual man, not only for her own bed and board, but for the 
maintenance of her children. This, it would seem to us, is the crux of 
the matter. What is really a contribution to the race and nation has been 
regarded as a sort of personal service to some one man and standardiza- 
tion of the service rendered on this basis has been impossible. 

The plank in our Declaration of Principles which demands That the 
wife shall no longer be considered as supported by the husband, but their 
mutual contribution to the family maintenance shall be recognized, phrases 
a very real and urgent need. Whether “recognition” shall take the form 
of a definite legal lien on the husbands’ earnings, or shall involve the 
endowment of motherhood by the State, lies with the future to decide. 
In any event it is important for women to turn their minds to the prob- 
lem of the standardization of service rendered through motherhood. 

Gratitude, and laurel crowns, and white carnations are all very well 
in their way, but they don’t amount to much when the cupboard is bare 
and the husband is dead or irresponsible. If “the greatest of all wealth 
given to the nation is children,” it might appear that the nation could 
afford to give pensions to its*mothers as well as to its soldiers. 


ET TU, CLEOPATRA 


HE world-wide nature of the feminist movement is well indicated 

by word coming recently from Cairo, Egypt. It appears that the 
Egyptian women are becoming aware of their wrongs, for they have 
drawn up a program of “rights” which they wish to see instituted. Among 
their demands are more freedom than they at present enjoy in the choice 
of their husbands, a modification of the marriage laws aiming at the aboli- 
tion of polygamy, and educational facilities for girls and women. 

These demands are, of course, regarded as revolutionary in Egypt. 
They are “unnatural” and “dangerous” and the women who are back of 
the program are “fanatics.” These verbal shafts are well known to us. 
All worthy feminists are constantly plucking them from their shields and 
bucklers. They mean nothing but that the battle is on and that the opposi- 
tion senses danger. 

We wish you well, our sisters in Egypt; carry the good fight forward 
with our blessing. Your victory will be another jewel in the general 
crown of feminism. | 


= | Equal Rights 
Published every Saturday at 19 West Chase Street 
2. 
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HE  Woman’s 

Party headquar- 
ters have practically 
been moved from 
Washington to Seneca RN 
Falls. Alice Paul, 
Elsie Hill, Anita Pol- 
litzer, Martha Souder, 
Marion May, Florence 
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NEWS FROM SENECA FALLS AND ROCHESTER 


HIS dance will 
be given by the 
young girls of Seneca 
Falls at the reception 
by the Town of Sen- 
eca Falls to the mem- 
bers of the Confer- 
ence on Friday night. 
The shops in the vil- 


Rogatz, Joan Grayson, lage are now busy col- 
Jean Wold and Hazel lecting and exhibiting 
Mackaye are all hard in their windows the 
Falls, completing are to be on exhibit in 
preparations for the the Lyceum Hall dur- 
Kenyon Hayden Rec- The Episcopal 
tor of Columbus, Miss : Church given 
Mary Brandon of Co- the use of its parish 
lumbus, and others for the robing 
will join them in the See me «oof the participants in 
near future. =the pageant, and has 
The form which Courtesy of the Rochester Times-Union and Advertiser. also given permission 


the representation of 
the 1848 convention is 
to take has been an- 
nounced by Hazel 
Mackaye. When the lights go on, Lucretia Mott, in Quaker costume, 
will appear standing alone on the stage. Then the stage will fade from 
sight, and the next scene will show Elizabeth Cady Stanton at her side. 
Then will appear the whole convention, James Mott in the chair. One 
of the members will step up to the presiding officer, and begin reading 
the Declaration of Sentiments of 1848. At this point, the stage will again 
fade from view, and there will be thrown on a screen statements typifying 
the 1848 declaration: Women shall have equal rights—in the franchise— 
before the law—in industry—in the professions—in education—in the 
church—and in the home. Each of these statements will appear sepa- 
rately, and as each is flashed upon the screen, a group of young women 
representing the occupation in question will march up to the stage, carry- 
ing the banner of their occupational Council. The processional will end 
with a group carrying two banners, one, “We demand art amendment to 
the United States Constitution giving equal rights to women,” and one 
bearing the text of the amendment as adopted at the business session of 
the same day. : 

The principal speaker on this occasion will be Mrs. Harriott Stanton 
Blatch, the daughter of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, herself well known as a 
suffrage worker, and as a brilliant speaker and writer. 

Diaries and records of the 1848 convention in the possession of the 
Seneca Falls Historical Society, of which Miss Alice Pollard is secretary, 
show that exactly one hundred people signed the Declaration of Senti- 
ments of 1848. About one-third of these were men, and about one-third 
were Quakers. The costuming of those who are to take part in the 
tableau has been taken in charge by Mrs, Edward Gould of Seneca Falls, 
and all of the shops of the town are co-operating in assuming responsibility 
for the completion of specific parts of the work. Miss Janet Cowing, a 
descendant of one of the signers of the 1848 Declaration, has loaned a 
whole barrel of hoop skirts for the occasion. 

Miss Jean Wold has just prepared an outline of her Dance Drama 
depicting the Progress of Woman, as follows: 


Episode II1]—Woman’s Awakening 
Knowledge brought to 
her 
She sees Truth, Justice, 
Wisdom and Love 
Episode 1V—tThe struggle. Rebel- 
lion. Conflict. Freedom 


Prologue—The Spirit of Life. 
Episode 1—Woman 
The burden bearer 
The tiller of the soil 
The gleaner 
Episode II—Man. The Warrior. 
Woman—sorrow and 


joy. The triumphal Episode V—lIdealism. A dream. 
march of knowledge The Reality 


Mayor William M. Follette of Seneca Falls (center), extends official welcome to National Woman’s Party, which holds 
its Conference there July 20 and 21. On left is Mrs. D. W. Moran, Seneca Falls chairman of arrangements. 
is Miss Anita Pollitzer, National Secretary of the Woman's Party. 


to use its ground for 
the ceremony. The 
Catholic School has 

agreed to the use of 
its building for storing the banners. A whole truckload of banners was 
sent from National Headquarters last week, and the local chairman has 
assigned them to various residents for pressing and general preparation 
for the Conference. | 


The Woman’s Party Branch in Syracuse expects to send a delegation 
of 100 members to the Conference, and similar delegations are being 
planned in Buffalo and other neighboring cities. 


The supply of chairs in Seneca Falls being somewhat limited, more 
are being gathered in from all directions, in order that members and 
friends may be provided with seats during the Conference. 


Mary Gertrude Fendall of Maryland is to be chief marshal of the 
Woman’s Party delegaticn in the Rochester Pilgrimage. A committee 
of arrangements has been chosen in Rochester to take charge of all prepa- 
rations for the Pilgrimage. Those named on this committee are: Robert 
M. Searle, chairman; Mrs. R. F. Armstrong, president of the Woman’s 
City Club; Isaac Aider, L. M. Antisdale, Herbert W/ Bramley, Harry J. 
Bareham, W. T. Connor, George Dietrich, Mrs. Leo A. Beir, chairman 
of the Council of Jewish Women; Mrs. Henry G. Danforth, Miss Marie 


On right 


Galligher, president of the College Women’s Club; James F. Hamilton, | 


Miss Marie Jeffrey, president of the Business Women’s Club; Miss Mar- 
garet B. Harrie, Girls’ Scouts of America; Mrs. L. H. Jacobs, president 
of the Rochester Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Clara D. McKillop, 
president of the Zonta Club; Mrs. Robert Ranlet, president of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union and William S. Riley, park 
commissioner. 

The Rochester Chamber of Commerce has invited the members of the 
Conference to luncheon on the 22nd, and will afterwards convey them 
by automobile to Mt. Hope Cemetery. Following the ceremony, the same 
automobiles will take the members of the Conference to the station. 

Miss Elsie Hilt, chairman of the National Council of the Woman’s 
Party, is to speak at the grave, and Lucy Branham, chairman of the Inez 
Milholland Memorial Committee, will place the first wreath on the grave. 

At the Conference, the whole question of the organization of occu- 
pational councils will be discussed. Miss Laura Berrien, chairman of 
the Government Workers’ Council, will report the progress which has 
been made toward gaining proper recognition for women in government 
service. Miss Berrien is herself one of the three women who have just 
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been named members of the personnel board in the Treasury Department, 
thus giving women a voice in appointments, salaries and promotions for 
the first time. Miss Josephine Casey, chairman of the Industrial Councils, 
will report the work of her council. 

'A number of letters expressing the enthusiasm and interest of the 
Some of these letters may be 


members are reaching headquarters daily. 
of interest here. 


From Mrs, Florence Bayard Hilles 
of Wilmington, Delaware: 


“T enclose one dollar for the Con- 
ference, as asked in your circular let- 
ter. I am ordering a wreath to be 
made here in Delaware and to be sent 
to us at Seneca Falls, for the pro- 
cession to Miss Anthony’s grave. I 
feel that we are preparing to go to a 
shrine, and yet so many women have 
not yet awakened to the full signifi- 
cance of Miss Anthony’s contribution 
to human liberty ; but I do not wish to 
speak only of Miss Anthony—that lit- 
tle handful of crusaders for women’s 
rights who today have so limited a 
place in history, will some day be given 
full acknowledgment and acclamation 
by the women of the world. I re- 
joice that it is the National Woman’s 
Party which has taken up the respon- 
sibility of carrying out this program of 
justice and right—and feel sure that 
their ranks will be reinforced whey 
the work is understood.” 


From. Annie S. Newman of Chi- 
cago: 

“When I was a child, I used to 
hear my father and mother talk about 
Susan B. Anthony. They were ardent 
supporters of the woman’s movement, 
and I know that if mother were living 


ADAME Nevada Van der MADAME NEVADA VAN DER VEER WILL 
SING ON NIGHT OF PAGEANT 


Veer, who has graciously 
consented to sing on the night of 
the pageant in connection with the 
National Woman’s Party’s Equal 
Rights Memorial Exercises at Seneca Falls and at the tomb of Susan B. 
Anthony in Rochester, is one of the best known contraltos now on the 
concert stage. Her singing will be one of the most notable events in con- 
nection with the memorial exercises. 


Incidentally, but most interestingly, Madame Van der Veer is very 
sincerely and earnestly an ardent feminist. “The road will be smoother 
for the average woman because of the work your organization is doing 
for all women,” Madame Van der Veer said quite simply when Anita 
Pollitzer, secretary of the Woman’s Party, went to see her at her summer 
home at Bolton’s Landing, on Lake George, to ask her to consent to come 
to Seneca Falls and sing on the night of the pageant. 

Miss Pollitzer tells a wonderful story of her- visit to Madame Van der 
Veer in her charming home on the lake: how she made her dismiss her 
taxi and stay for a real visit and a talk over the whole Equal Rights 
movement; how Madame Van der Veer’s husband, Reed Miller, himself 
the well-known oratorio and concert singer, came in and joined in the 
talk and in making plans for the song at Seneca Falls. 

“You may set me down as believing in the movement for the advance- 
ment of women,” Mr. Miller said. “We men need all the help in running 
this world that women can give us—the more the better.” 


Cou: tesy of the Rochester Times-Union and Advertiser. 


Miss Anita Pollitzer, National Secretary of the National Woman’s Party, and Miss 
Alice Paul, in charge of the coming Conference of the Party at Seneca Falls, 
placing flowers on the grave of Susan B. Anthony at Mt. Hope Cemetery. 


| Equal Rights 
she, world fhe So I am sending the $1.00 that I know 


she would want sent.” 
From Clara Graham of Germantown, Philadelphia : 


“Being over seventy, and physically disabled from personal participa- 
tion in the pilgrimage, I desire to send you herewith my dollar to the fund. 
I am with you all in spirit and in the memory of past struggles.” ~— 


From Helen L. Anthony of Cin- 
cinnati : 

“In reply to your letter in reference 
to the 75th anniversary of the First 
Equal Rights Conference, I am glad 
to contribute one dollar. I am proud 
to say that I am a relative of our hon- 
ored Susam B. Anthony, and am glad 
that this celebration is to include a 
pilgrimage to her grave.” 

From E. Grimshaw of Racine, 
Wisconsin 

“I went to hear Susan B. Anthony 
both times that she lectured in Racine, 
when Rey. Olympia Brown preached 
im our old universalist church. | am 
sending you one dollar; wish I could 
‘send more, but have to earn all my 
spending money with my needle and 
am not young any more.” 

Meanwhile, requests for informa- 
tion concerning different phases of 
the Conference continue to pour into 
Headquarters, and from their tenor 
indicate that interest in this historic 
occasion is nation-wide. As the time 
draws near, many who at first thought 
it would not be convenient for them. 
to attend, find that they can, with the 
result that the gathering promises to 
equal in numbers any of the other 
magnificent Woman’s Party demon- 
strations. 


rT was plain to be seen that 

Madame Van der Veer and Mr. 
Miller were as one on this subject 
as they are in their ideals of the 
home and of their work in the 
world of music. Of Dutch descent, but American born, Madame Van der 
Veer is a native of New York State, coming from that beautiful Oswego 
Lake region made famous in the stories of Fenimore Cooper. Having . 
studied in New York, London, Paris, having sung for royalty in England, 
Madame Van der Veer has given song recitals in every State in the Union 
except the one whose name she bears. With a tradition of music back 
of her, Madame Van der Veer’s earliest recollections are of her mother 
and father singing selections from oratorios in their home on Sunday 
afternoons. Madame Emma Nevada, the great coloratura singer, was a 
friend of the family, and for her, and in memory of an old uncle who 
made a visit to Nevada in the gold rush of 1849, Madame Van der Veer 
takes her name. 


Madame Van der Veer made her concert appearance with Walter 
Damrosch with the New York Symphony Orchestra, but since that time 
has given recitals with everyone of the great orchestras in the country. 

One of the things which Madame Van der Veer will sing at the Seneca 
Falls celebration is Handel’s Largo, a great favorite with her, and well 
suited to her sympathetic voice. The fact that such a famous singer will 
take part in the pageant, — ag att: its success, has aroused tre- 
mendous enthusiasm. 


July 14, 1923. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


HE Columbus Citizen of June 29th gives this report of one of the 
| meetings of the Ohio Branch of the Woman’s: Party: 


“Miss Alice Paul, national vice-president of the Woman’s Party, 
came to Columbus Thursday to meet with the State Committee, to start 
preparations for the meeting to be held at Seneca Falls, in celebration of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Equal Rights movement and to make 
plans to carry this movement to its conclusion. 

“A number of Columbus women, members of the State Committee, 
will attend, including Dr. Gillette Hayden, state chairman; Mrs. James 
Rector, Miss Maude F. Bellar, Miss Mary Brandon, Miss Olive Poulson, 
Miss Elsa Hasbrook and Mrs. Ivor Hughes. 

“Local women are working to get as large a delegation as possible from 
Ohio to the meeting. Mrs. E, B. Hawes, 
local chairman, is working in Columbus. 
Mrs. Valentine Winters in Dayton, Mrs. E. 
B. Smith in Cincinnati, and Miss Margaret 
Baker in Springfield. 

Miss Paul went to Marion Friday after- 
noon to help make plarfS for a delegation 
from there.” 


During Miss Paul’s visit to Ohio, Mrs. 
Marion Koogler-Phillips of Marion became 
a life member of the Woman’s Party, thus 
winning the distinction of being the second 
life member in Ohio. Mrs. Valentine Win- 
ters of Dayton gave a Foundership for her | 
daughter, Mrs. Henry Gebhart. 

At the Conference of the members of 
the State Board which met during Miss 
Paul’s visit, the following state vice-chair- 
men were elected: Mrs. Ivor Hughes, Co- 
lumbus, first vice-chairman; Miss Olive 
Poulson, Orient, second vice-chairman ; Miss 
Eva Armstrong, Columbus, third vice-chair- 
man, All three women are well known for 
their work in behalf of Equal Rights. 


Rhode Island Concentrates On Organization Work. 


ISS ELSIE HILL, chairman of the National Council of the 
Woman’s Party, who has been assisting the Rhode Island Branch 

with its organization campaign for the past two weeks, writes: 
“Mrs. Algeo, the state chairman, and I spent Monday in Newport. 


Among others, we saw Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, who stated that she 
would probably attend the Seneca Falls Conference. Yesterday I lunched 


with Mrs. Michael Van Beuren, state vice-chairman. She says that she 


will come to the Conference. I made arrangements for Miss Woodson 
to speak at the Republican Woman’s Club of Newport on July 19th.” 


Miss F. Lee Woodson, national organizer, 
is now in Rhode Island, going forward with 
the organization work which Miss Hill 
started and will remain for some time as- 
sisting the Rhode Island Branch, 


On July 5th a meeting was held at the 
Crown Hotel, with Miss Hill, Mrs. Fred S. 
Fenner, legislative chairman of the local or- 
ganization, and Miss Woodson as speakers. 
Mrs. Algeo presided, and many representa- 
tive men and women made up a large audi- 
ence. Beginning with July 9th, a series of 
meetings were held throughout the week, 
ending with a large one today in Westerly. 
On Monday, July 16th, Block Island will 
be the first of the week’s meeting places, 
Providence holding a meeting on July 17th, 
and Duby’s Grove on July 19th, after which 
a delegation of Rhode Island women will 
proceed to the Seneca Falls Conference. 

The women of Rhode Island are taking 
keen interest in equalizing the laws for 
women. At the last session of the legisla- 
ture, twenty-one bills were introduced 


Colorado Preparing for Miss Paul. 


HE Denver Post, in its issue of June 
20th, tells of the plans being made by 
members of the Colorado Branch of the Woman’s Party. 


“In the role of inspector-general for the National Woman’s Party, 
Misa Alice Paul, counted by many political wiseheads as the most astute 
politician in America, will reach Denver early in August on a cross- 
country tour for a conference with local and state leaders of the Party. 

“It is Miss Paul’s intention to find out for herself why legislation 
pledged by both major political parties in the last election, concerning 
the removal of political disqualifications from women, failed of enactment, 
and to lay lines for the next campaign. 

“Headed by Dr. Margaret Long of Denver and Dr. Caroline Spencer 
of Colorado Springs, a committee of prominent Denver women will ar- 
range a program for Miss Paul’s visit, including an open meeting and 


banquet.” 
Legislative Headquarters Opened In Alabama. 


Montgomery, Alabama, assisting with the legislative campaign con- 
ducted by the Woman’s Party, writes: 


“We have secured the use—free of charge—of an excellent down- 
town location for our headquarters. Copies of our Equal Rights bills 
are in the hands of one of the Senators and he will bring back his pro- 
gram on them the last of the week.” 


RS. LAMAR RUTHERFORD LIPSCOMB, acting chairman 
of the Georgia Branch of the Woman’s Party, writes to National 
Headquarters : | 


“I am leaving no stone unturned to get our Equal Rights bills intro- 
duced. I think I have laid a good foundation and a good beginning.” 


MRS. VALENTINE WINTERS OF DAYTON, OHIO 


Mrs. Winters is a life member of the National Woman's Party. 
Formerly State Chairman, she is now Legislative Chairman and 
member of the National Advisory Council. 


ISS MARY C. PITTMAN, National Organizer, who is now in 


through the efforts of Mrs. Algeo, Mrs. 
Fenner and Miss Hill, and the Equal 
Guardianship bill passed the Senate. Un- 
fortunately a filibuster’ developed in the 
Senate on February 2nd, and continued until June 6th, which precluded 
further action on the Woman’s Party measures. The session was marked 
by all-night sessions and scenes of wild excitement unparalleled in the 
history of the State. The deadlock developed from a peculiar situation, 
the Republicans having a majority of two n each house, while the Demo- 
crats held practically the State ticket. To the Democrats belong the his- 
toric honor of sending the first woman to the legislature. 

Mrs. Algeo ran on an independent ticket. While she was not elected 
her action forced both parites to put up better, finer men than had at first 
been contemplated. 


The Providence Journal in commenting upon Miss Woodson’s stay 
in Rhode Island said: 


“Miss Woodson, who has been invited here by Mrs. Sarah Algeo, 
president; Mrs. Fred. S. Fenner, legislative secretary, and Mrs. Emma 
Tucker Kenyon, Providence chairman, all of the local branch, said in an 
interview last night there were several phases of the State law which dis- 
criminated against women upon which she would speak during her stay 
in Rhode Island. | 

“One of the most important, she said, was the question of equal 
guardianship for mothers. Under the present law, Miss Woodson said, 
a father had complete guardianship over children, was entitled to their 
earnings and could dictate in all matters concerning religion and educa- 
tion’ Contending that the mother, in as much as she first mothered the 
child, trained it in its infancy and contributed a full share toward the con- 


duct of the household, should be entitled at least to equal guardianship, 
‘Miss Woodson said the law was a relic of days gone by and should be 


wiped from the books. 


“She will also speak upon the laws which favor men in regard to prop- 
erty, divorce, domicile rights and others.” 
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COMMENTS OF THE PRESS 


From Screenland from Hollywood, California. 


<6 UT John, you promised before we were married that I wouldn't 
have to ask for money, that you would give me an allowance!” 

“I don’t care what I promised. I don’t believe in a woman having 
money of her own. A woman doesn’t know how to take care of money.” 

Does that sound familiar, ye married women? 

“I don’t care what I promised!” So many pre-nuptial promises, made 
in the first rapturous ecstacy of the betrothal, have died under that edict. 


But the doom of the fragile, meant-to-be-broken promise between hus- 


band and wife has sounded, and Hollywood film stars with matrimonial 
troubles of their own helped to sound it. 

They backed with prayers and plaudits the bill introduced by the 
National Woman’s Party, which would make antinuptial contracts legal 
and enforceable by law. And provisos agreed upon during the romantic 
epoch would be as binding as contracts between business partners. 


From Time and Tide, London. 


<4 QUAL Rights, the weekly paper of the American National 
Woman’s Party, has a delightful cartoon poking fun at the 
lady who is so busy rejoicing at having got the vote that she is 
neglecting work waiting to be done. The cartoon shows an energetic 
woman crashing away at a piano and repeating ad lib.: ‘I have the 


Vote, I have the Vote, I have the Vote.’ ” 


From Time and Tide, London. 


ISS EVELYN SHARP voices well in the Manchester Guardian 

Weekly what feminists have long been saying: that social 
reform cannot progress until the old division of humanity into two 
parts—men ; women and children—has been broken and made three— 
men; women; children. 


TWO MILLION DOLLAR FUND 


REASURER’S REPORT, Edith Ainge, Treasurer, National 
Woman’s Party, Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C. Auditors: Ameri- 
can Audit Company. 
Receipts of National Headquarters, December 7, 1912, to June 29, 
1923, $1,108,767.79. 
Contributions, membership recepits and other receipts, June 29, 1923, 
to July 7, 1923: 


Mrs. J. Standish Campbell, Va... $1.00 Miss Bessie K. Blanchard, D.C. 2.00 
Mrs. C. H. MeNulty, 8. D............ 50 Miss Lavinia Dock, Pa................ 3.00 
Mrs. Horace A. Lay, Texas........ 1.00 Mrs. G. 8S. Wallace, Mass............ 1.00 
Miss Cornelia W. Green, Mass... 50 Mrs. Hannah B. Locke, Maine 1.00 
Dr. Louise C. Heilbron, Cal ....... 100.00 Mrs. Anna L. Peck, D. C............ 1.00 
Mrs. Eva M. Hamilton, Mich... 75.00 Mrs. Edith H. Town, D, C........ 1.00 
Miss Maude M. Starker, Cuba... 10.00 Miss Alice T. Jenkins, D. C.... 1.00 
Mrs. Dwight Fowler, Ohio.......... 10.90 Mrs. Mary B. Cockerille, D. C.... 1.00 
Mrs. Charles B. Woods, Conn... 5.00 Mrs. FE. M. Solomons, 8. C........ 1.00 
Mrs. Eliza W. 8S. Crocker, Ill... 5.00 Mrs.8S. H: Gurteen, N. Y........ 1.00 
Mrs. Virginia C. Huyler, N. Y... 2.00 Mrs. B. M. C............. 1.00 
Mrs. F. M. Darby, Md.................... 2.00 Miss 8S. Edna Johnston, Pa........ 1.00 
Mrs. Lucy C. Shaw, D. C............ 2.00 Miss Phyllis Duganne, Mass... 1.00 
Mrs. Hennie Strouse, N. Y.......... 1.00 Misses BE. and C. Weglein, N. Y. 1.50 
Mrs. Florence B. Hilles, Del........ 1.00 Mrs. Cornelia Treuthart, Ohio... 2.00 
Mrs. Ada C. Payne, D. C............ 1.00 Dr. Lottie A. Cort, N. Y................ 1.00 
Miss Jessie D. Patton, D. C... 1.00 Mrs. Laura A. Farnum, D. C...... 1.00 
Mrs. W. L. Wellington, N. Y... 1.00 Miss Jessica L. Farnum, D.C... 1.00 
Miss Louise Park, D. C................ 1.00 Miss Emily I. Farnum, D. C.... 1.00 
Mrs. Philip 8. Steele, D. C......... 1.00 Dr. Alice M. Smith, Wash........ 5.00 
Mrs. M. C. G. Knapp, N. Y........ 100 Mrs. Sara H. Hood, Tenn............ 5.00 
Miss Mary M. Hay, D. C............. 1.00 Mrs. Gertrude W. Cross, Mass.... 50 
Miss F. Guy, Mass.................-...-+ 1.00 Miss Sue de Lorenzi, Ind............ 50 
Miss W. Hoffstead, Col................ 1.06 Mrs. Marie F. Moreland, Minn... 1.00 
Mrs. John L. Lee, Va.................... 50 Mrs. M. Koogler Phillips, Ohio. 100.00 
Mrs. I. Louise Allston Hill, 8. C. 50 Mrs. Charles W. Lewis, Md........ 25.00 
Mrs. Nellie B. Mace, Mass............ 50 = Dr. Frances Dickinson, II1........ 25.00 
Mrs. Emily P. Smith-Moor, Vt.... 50 Mrs. H. Briggs-Wall, Ohio........ 25.00 
Mrs. Henry J. Cadbury, Mass...... 50 Mrs. Dwight Fowler, Ohio............ 5.00 
Mrs. B. Knapp, Mass............:....... 5.00 Emily H. Browne, N. J............ 2.00 
Mrs. Mattie E. Lamph, D. C........ Ide 2.00 
Miss E. F. Ammerman, Mo........ 1.00 Mrs. Frederick Bringhurst, Del.. 1.00 
Mrs. M. Geraty-Turner, Pa......... 10.00 Dr. Dora Hendrickson, I)l............ 1.00 
Per New York City Committee: Miss C. J. Hendrickson, IIl........ 1.00 
Mrs. lL. A. Hungerford............ 5.00 Mrs. Elizabeth Hendrickson, Ill. 1.00 
Mrs. Deane McKey..................... 50 Miss Emily F. Webster, Wibs...... 1.00 
Mrs. Harriet E. Hamlin.......... 50. Gwendolyn Nathans, N. Y........ 1.00 
Mrs. Mary E. Moffett................ 50 Mrs. F. Emma Bishop, W. Va. 1.00 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Shaw.......... 50 Mrs. Clara L. Burnham, I111........ 1.00 
Miss Marion K. Rivola............ 50 Sadie Hopner, Mass...................... 1.00 
Mrs. Alice M. Geraty, N. Y......... 5.00 Mrs. James N. Trowbridge, N. Y. 2.00 
Mrs. G. Geraty-Smith, N. Y........ 1.00 Mrs. Lionel Sutro, N. Y.............. 1.00 
_ Miss M. Brooke Bright, Md........ 5.00 Mrs. Rebeka 8S. Lucas, Pa............ 1.00 
Miss Emma Gillett, D. C............ 10.00 Mrs. Grace M. Lawton, N. J....... 2.00 
Mrs, A. Van Kirk Geller, N. Y... 25.00 Miss M. W. Townsend, N. Y.... 1.00 


Mrs. James Graham, Pa................ 2.00 Mrs.Grace C. Berquist, N. Y.... 10.00 
Miss Grace G. Hudson, Mich... 1.00 Mrs. John Gordon Battelle, O... 5.00 
Mrs. Katharine Scott, Ohio........ 1.00 Mrs. H. G. Harrison, Minn...... 5.00 
Mrs. Grace A. Bement, Mass... 1.00 Miss Dorothy Meadows, N. YY... 5.00 
Miss Muriel Brasic, Wis............ 2.00 
Miss Mina M. Watson, IIl........ 1.00 Miss Ruth W. Lathrop, Pa........ 2.00 
Mrs. Elinor M. Levey, N. J.......: - 34.00 Miss Lucy Maverick, Texas... 2.00 
Mrs. Louise Ewing, Col................ 1.00 Mrs. George D. Cadwell, N. YY... 2.00 
Mrs. Wm. C. Sturgis, N. Y............ 1.00 Miss Augusta Larned, N. J... 2.00 
Miss Julia 8. Howard, Ohio... 1.00 Dr. Annie B. Hall, Pa............... 1.00 
Mrs. F. ©. Boe, Va........................ 1.00 Miss E. B. McLaughlin, N. Y.. 1.00 
Mrs. C. E. Laraway, La............... 1.00 Mrs. L. Natalie Graham, Md... 1.00 
Mrs. Robert EB. Peabody, Mass... 2.00 Miss Annie 8. Newman, Iil........ 1.00 
Mrs. Lucy R. Case, Wash............ 1.00 Mrs. Emma Grimshaw, Wis....... 1.00 
Mrs. Joseph H. Crane, Ohio........ 5.00 Mrs. Hattie H. Andrews, La... 1.00 
Mrs. George Day, Conn................ 5.50 Miss Mary E. Holland, D.C... 1.00 
Mrs. 8. E. Baker, Ohio................ 50 Mrs. Amelia L. Bolin, Pa............ 1.00 
Miss May Valentine, Ind............ 50 Miss Helen L. Anthony, Ohio... 1.00 
Miss Izora De Wolf, Va............ .50 Miss Anna M: Monroe, Mo...... 1.00 
Miss Frances Ward, N. Y......... 50 =Mrse.H. T. Miller, Col............ 1.00 
Per Oklahoma Branch: Miss Anne Cabaniss, Texas... 1.00 
Mrs. Blanch B. Little............... 5.00 Mrs.Mary M. Lilly, N. Y........ 1.00 
Mrs. M. J. Barnes.................... 50 Mrs. Alice M. Danziger, Mich... 1.00 
Mrs. M. C. Screefield................ 50 Mrs. Eloise M. Knapp, Mass........ 1.00 
Mrs. Mary Green........................ 50 #Mrs. Lida B. McMurry, N. J... 100 
50 $Miss Sarah Duryee, D. C........... 1,00 
Miss Elizabeth Cosgrove.......... 50 Miss D. Handman, Texas.......... 1.00 
Mrs. T. F. McMechan................ .50 #$Miss Edith Brower, Pa............... 1.00 
Miss Jane E. Richardson, N. Y. 1.00 Mrs. Genevieve M. Fuller, Mass. 1.00 
Miss Laura R. Stull, Pa............ 1.00 Miss Dorothy Grammer, Pa........ 1.00 
Dr. Jennie V. H. Baker, N. Y. 1.00 Miss Mary Page Grammar, Pa. 1.00 
Dr. C. 8. Ludlow, D. C................ 30.00 Mrs, Carle Grammar, Pa........... 1.00 
Miss Paula Laddey, MS sates 1.00 Miss Ada Warrick, Mass............. 1.50 
Mrs. M. H. L. Wilmarth, D.C... 1.00 Mrs.A. H. Perkins, Mass............ 50 
Mrs. Fred. W. Kendall, N. Y..... 90.00 
Miss Mary M. O'Reilly, D. C.... - 25.00 Total receipts through July 
Miss Frances Berrien, Ga.......... 25.00 
Mrs. Caroline W. Babson, Mass.. 10.00 Total receipts, December 7, 
Mrs. Amanda M. Brackett, Mass. 11.00 1912, to July 7, 1923.....$1,109,601.79 
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